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Vol. 25, page 340. Der Zeug ist schon ver 
schnitten. 

" 26, " 64. ... dass Sie kein Metaphy- 
siker Sein konnen, ohne 
dass ich nicht auch einer 
sei. 

" 26, " 176. . . . und suche ihre Einbil- 
dungskraft . durch mehr 
sinnliche Bilderzu erhitzen, 
als freilich . . nicht nothig 
waren. 

A. Lodeman. 
Michigan State Normal School. 



The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry van 
Dyke. New York : Charles Scrjbner's 
Sons, 1889. 8vo, pp. xiii, 296. 

In these days when Tennyson gets placed 
as a "Poet of Two Poems" by an English 
magazine critic, and when Tennyson's poetry 
is patronizingly alluded to by another critic as 
merely the fluent and cheerful rhythmic utter- 
ance of the notion of the hour, it is worth our 
while to at least consider what so able a writer 
as Dr. van Dyke has to say in support of the 
rather startling proposition that Tennyson 
ranks third in the list of England's great poets. 
For, though the ranking of poets does not 
advance us much, the study of the really 
excellent in poetry, when made by an earnest 
reader, cannot be other than an aid to students. 
Such study, in exactly a line that is useful, is 
recorded in these essays. 

They are not, says Dr. van Dyke, to be con- 
sidered as critical essays, and I am quite sure 
that their appeal is certainly not to the " mere 
scholar," the sort of person whom Professor 
Corson so fearlessly and amusingly castigates 
in his recently issued Shakespearian studies. 
For such scholar numerous hints of study 
indeed are given : at the end is to be found a 
list of correspondences with the Bible, and 
also a list of editions and of works relating to 
the criticism of Tennyson, this last in chro- 
nological form, but spoken of in the preface 
as a bibliography. This list is most neatly 
arranged and is useful as a chronological 
table. But I am sorry that Dr. van Dyke 
speaks of it as he does in his preface (p. vii), 
as a "bibliography more complete than any 



that has yet been published," for it is, in fact, 
so incomplete that it is hardly a bibliography 
at all. The American editions are not chroni- 
cled, though some of them have been men- 
tioned in the text ; the studies of the poems 
made by German scholars are wholly neg- 
lected; and of the reviews and criticisms 
made by American and English writers, while 
Poole's ' Index ' gives two hundred and 
ninety-three entries, this list has, if I rightly 
compute, but fifty-three, and the list given is 
compiled upon no very easily discernible 
principle, since it omits to mention important 
papers such as those of Gladstone (Quarterly 
cvi, 454), Dowden ('Studies in Literature,' 
1883), W. H. Browne (Southern Magazine xii, 
106) and Henry James, jr., (Nation xxiv, 43), 
while it includes some rather trivial utterances. 
And yet I say that -these essays record a 
study in exactly a line that is useful, because 
the essays supply both stimulant and sugges- 
tion. There are seven of them. Of these the 
most important one is, to my thinking, the 
third, which institutes a comparison between 
Tennyson and Milton, and presents the pro- 
position that "among all poets — certainly 
among all English poets— Tennyson's next 
of kin is Milton." I cannot think that many 
will agree with Dr. van Dyke's conclusion in 
this essay. For myself, I am free to say that, 
admitting everything that is here said, tracing 
the lines of similarity to their farthest limit in 
each instance, yet to my view the lines seem 
to stretch out to a greater distance in the work 
of the elder poet. I would not take away by 
one word from that which Dr. van Dyke 
claims for Tennyson, and yet I find a differ- 
ence, as of the difference between the neat 
style and the grand style, between him and 
Milton, in respect of manner ; and a difference 
as of the difference between the Sophoclean 
character and the yEschyiean character, in 
respect of vision. Admitting, I say, all that Dr. 
van Dyke sets forth, three things are certainly 
suggestive: — the common love of the beautiful, 
the similar attitude towards nature, the similar 
tone of high sensuousness. Then there are 
certain parallelisms — in life-experience, in bent 
of thought, even in thought-limit— brought out 
here forcibly. Nevertheless, to many of us, 
I think, there remains a quality— call it good, 
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or call it bad, certainly a quality — in Milton, 
not found in Tennyson. 

The second important essay in the volume 
under consideration, is the study of the "Idylls 
of the King," which is full of suggestion and 
discriminating interpretation. Dr. van Dyke 
finds the "Idylls" to be, not an allegory, but 
a parable, in that each story (that is) depicts 
" not virtue representing a person, but a per- 
son embodying and representing a virtue"; 
and that the poem as a whole brings out in 
luminous splendor three great truths of human 
life : — sin as the principle of disintegration and 
death, the soul as a resistant and conquering 
power, and the profound truth of the vicari- 
ous element in human life. The substitution 
by Tennyson of Christian nemesis and Chris- 
tain redemption for the Greek nemesis and the 
Greek fatalism of Mallory, befits the modern 
thought-habit ; Tennyson becomes a creator ; 
and the " Idylls " stands, says Dr. van Dyke, 
as the ' ' most representative poem of the 
present age." I think one naturally starts up 
atthis last dictum and makes ready to combat, 
as if a statement somewhat too sweeping had 
been made ; but I have not space for a discus- 
sion here. Whether one agrees or does not 
agree in the conclusion, I think one wishes the 
discussion had been longer, and especially re- 
grets that Dr. van Dyke did not work out the 
relation of Tennyson, Wagner, and Victor 
Hugo as artists describing the tragic history 
of the soul of man, hinted at in the opening of 
the essay. 

The remaining essays in the volume, all 
worth consideration though less complete in 
treatment than the ones to which I have called 
attention, concern themselves with the early 
artistic life of Tennyson ; with the artist's 
mental growth as shown by changes made in 
diction and substance in successive editions 
with the "historic trilogy" ("Queen Mary," 
"Harold," and "Becket") ; with the evidences 
of the influence of the Bible upon Tennyson's 
poetry ; and with what Dr. van Dyke sets 
down as " two splendid failures " — " Maude " 
and "The Princess." Altogether, I must 
consider this a very suggestive book. 

Francis H. Stoddard. 

University of the City of New York. 



Geschichte des Physiologus. Mit zwei Text- 
beilagen. Von Friedrich Lauchert. 
Strassburg : Karl J. Triibner. 1889. 8vo, 
pp. xiii, 312. 

The Physiologus from the early times of the 
Christian church down to the later Middle 
Ages held a place only second to that of the 
Bible ; it was translated into almost every lan- 
guage spoken in Christian lands, and influ- 
enced both general literature and Natural 
History. A history of this remarkable work 
deserves, therefore, general attention. 

Lauchert gives first an account of the 
origin and spread of the Physiologus in 
Christian antiquity, and then treats of its 
history during the Middle Ages. To this he 
adds an edition of the Greek Physiologus 
based on the Vienna Cod. Theol. 128, and the 
text of the younger of the two German versions 
according to the only manuscript known to 
exist. 

The word Physiologus originally signified, 
not a book of this title, but a person, as is 
proved, for instance, by the phrase o <pv6io\6- 
yoi Xiysi. It is possible that Aristotle was 
this naturalist, and that the author of the 
Physiologus drew most of his information from 
a pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on animals. 
Many details correspond to statements found 
in Herodotus, Ktesias, Aristotle and 
Plutarch, and the agreement with Pliny and 
vElian is especially close. 

Weighty arguments are adduced to show 
that the work was composed at Alex- 
andria in the first third of the second 
century of our era, as Justin Martyr (ti68 
a. d.) probably knew it, and Origen quotes it 
directly. Its author intended it for a popular 
theological work, which, on the one hand, was 
to set forth the most important doctrines of 
Christian faith by means of allegorical inter- 
pretations of real or fabulous characteristics of 
animals, and, on the other hand, was to hold 
up other characteristics as examples for imi- 
tation or as warnings. Pitra's view that the 
author was a Gnostic is disproved at length, as 
is also the view still held by Kressner that 
the Physiologus was at first meant for a col- 
lection of descriptions of the animals mention- 
ed in the Bible, to which quotations from the 
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